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ABSTRACT 

A Piagetian-based early childhood education program 
is compared with the Lavatelli program and the Weikart program. 
Interpretation and application of Piaget's theory are examined on a 
number of levels: conceptualization of curriculum objectives, methods 
of teaching, principles of teaching, and the role of the teacher. 
Lavatelli's program is commended for interpretation of Piaget's 
theory and Weikart^s program for theory application* It is emphasized 
that a primary consideration in deriving curriculum goals from 
Piaget^s theory should be that short- tern? cognitive goals should be 
set in the context of long-terra goals, i.e., formal operations. 
(CS) 
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INTRODUCTION 

I. Need for Our Comparison and Contrast 

Symposium is not a discussion of what is a good curriculum 
for children, but a discussion of what are the educational 
implications of Piaget's theory. 

XI ♦ Points of Agreement 

A. We all respect Piaget's theory and believe it has some- 
thing important to contribute to the education of young 
children. 

B. We all retain something of the methods of the child- 
development traditional nursery school. 

C. We all criticize structured programs such as Distar which 
teach academic skills. 

III. Points of Disagreement 

A. Interpretation of Piaget's theory: We are closer to 
Lavatelli than to Weikart. 

B. Application of Piaget's theory: We are closer to Weikart 's 
group than to Lavatelli. 

LAVATELLI 'S PROGRAM 

I . Interpretation of Piaget's Theory 

A. We find much to admire in Lavatelli 's (1970a) book on 

Piaget's theory. We specifically agree with the following 
educational implications which she drew: 

1. Value of Play and Unstructured Program Experience 

'*Were all nursery school teachers and psychological 
investigators as alert as Piaget (1951) to the con- 
tribution of play to cognition, there might be more 
exploitation of its educational possibilities (1970a, 
p. 12) . . . Such concepts (as making A short blocks 



*Part of a pre-symposium paper to be presented at the biennial 
meeting of the Society for Research in Child Development, Philadelphia, 
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into a tov?er as high a« one long block) are tho basis 
of mathGmatical understanding and vi31 provide a more 
solid footing for primary arithmetJ- than whatever is 
acquired vhen the tcachurs ask of rour-jrear-olds, 
'Vliat comes after* one?' to vhich question the children 
chorus an answer, 'Two comes after one' (l970a, po 20) . 
• • . And, implementation of a goal to develop intel- 
lectual competence would mean a day mostly unstruc- 
tured in contrast to one in the pre-academic preschool 
where every minute of the claild ' s time is involved in 
highly structured activity-* o o • If we accopc Piaget's 
theory that knowledge is acquired through action upon 
things and the relations which exist between them, 
then a major part of the preschool day should be re- 
served for free choice of activity (l970a, pp. 42-43)," 

Futility of Teachin/^ throu/Ui Telling 

. , •tolliaig is not teaching, and that, as children 
u j>e good , open-ondod materials , their intelligence 
grows. • . . (1970a, p. 23) » . - • Indeed, a teacher 
may exclaim in irritation at a pupil who gives the 
wrong answer^, 'But you've just heard the opposite. 
We've just gone over the explanation^ Veren't you 
listening?* Privately, the teacher may think the 
child either stupid or stubborn, but more likely tho 
child has not acted upon the explanation to make it 
his own, and so equilibration has not occurred (l970a, 
Po 4o)o 0 o The teacher's role is to stimulate and 
guide, not to teach specific responses, not to tell 
the child the right answer, nor even to tell him that 
he is wrong. The teacher must have confidence in the 
child's ability to learn on his own (l970a, po 48). 
. .> . . Telling children is not teaching, as Piaget 
reminds us^ Others do not convince us that we are 
wrong about our ideas; only we can convince ourselves. 
But the teacher who knows how to ask the right question 
at the right time can spark children's own search for 
answers and stimulate the child to make his own dis- 
coveries (1970a, p. 2).*^ 

3. Importance of Mental Activity 

"Activity of the learner is essentialo It is only as 
the child is forced to go beyond perceptual decisions 
to act mentally on what he is assimilating that men- 
tal structures change and intelligence grows. Activity 
as used here is mental activity. . . .(l970a, p. 48)c." 

Bo However, we also find some serious faults with Lavatelli^s 
interpretation of Piaget^ s theory. These flaws led her 
to what we consider to be misapplications of the theoryo 



Lavatelli fails to make the basic distinction 
Piagot wiade betxvoeu phyaical knovlodf^e and lofyico- 
matliGinatical knowledge, 

a. Thus, more than half tlio theox^y is rnissodo 

bo Thus, application focuses upon the development 
of lofiico-nia thcina tical knowledge outside the 
necessary context of physical knowledge and 
experience . 

Lavatelli alinobt understood tJie operative aspect 
of Pia^^et's theory, but the followint; are examples 
of the type of serious eiu'ors she made J 

a. Although she says, "Activity as used here is 

niental activity," she contradicts this by using 
the term operation" to refer to specific external 
actions and knowledge ( such as "Establishing 
equivalence of sets by a one-to-one correspondence 
after physical correspondence has been destroyed 
(1970b, p, 43)** and "Establishinf^^ equivalence 
between two quantities of liquid by reversing a 
physical operation (l970b, p. ^7)")« 

bo Lavatelli attempts to promote abstx^action of 
logic o-mathematical knowledge through concrete 
manipulation of figurative materials at the 
direction of the teacher. 

Cp She states that children "eventually discovei^ 
that quantity is conserved even with a change 
in the shape of the container ( 1970a, p. 21}." 
This implies that coxiservation is outside the 
individual somewhere to be found rather than 
to be deduced as a rtasult of the grouping of 
operationso It conti^adicts her earlier state- 
ment that the child must convince himself with 
his own logic. 

do Lavatelli talks about making children "logical 
thinkers (l970a , p. 26 ) " and invokes social 
reinforcement as a technique by which c]iildren 
can become more logical thinkers . We see this 
as contradicting Piaget* s theory about how 
logic o-mathematical structures develop . 



II . Concoptualixatlon of Curriculum Ob^^ectiVGg 

A • Lan/TtiaKo and IntQlloctvml Compotcmco 

Althoufili Lavatelli 54poko s^nnpatho. tically about the 
dovelopmentalista ' artjument for tho education of the 
vhole child (1970fj, p. 18), hor objoctivos ^vore pre- 
sented in terms of "lan/ruago and intolleccual compe- 
tence (1970a, p. 53)/* 

This is in contrast to our emphasis on the development 
of the entire personality, "vvith primary emphasis upon 
socio emotional development • 

B. Concrete Ope x^at ions 

Lavatelli attempted to make childieu conci'ete operational. 



This is in contxast to our lon(jer-rant*^c goal of formal 
operations and our viev that the best %vay to help children 
become formal operational is to encourage very active i^se 
of pi^eoporational iutellif^ence* 



IIIo Methods of Teacl'inp: 

A. General Approach 

1 * Teach Piaftet^s tasks. 

Although Lavatelli mentioned equilibration as very 
important for the child's development of the oper- 
ations he needs to succeed on the tasks (l970a, pp. 
36-4.'» ) , her program consists of teaching Piaget's 
tasks. 

We do not teach Piagot's tasks, but view them simply 
as useful diagnostic tools* Teaching the tasks is a 
mistake for two reasons t a) It is like fertilizing 
soil samples instead of the entire field, and b) It 
assumes that the various cognitive areas (such as 
classif icatioAj number, and seriation) can develop 
separately. In reality, as Piaget insists, all opora«- 
tions develop together □ 

2a Co^nbine structured training sessions v/ith traditional 
child development pro^^ramo 

Despite Lavatelli* s i>raise for the cognitive value of 
play, she presented her program in terms of separate 
tralniiig sessions conducted outside the classroom^, 



Ve do not directly attempt to teach concrete oiDera- 
tions and therefore have no place Tor structured (or 
unstructux-ed ) training sessions outside the classroomo 
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Our program is entix-ely unstructured, with the 
option, ho'vevor , f or u tf)achcv to conduct sonio 
yroup activities ( a torytelllnc, group {juniob, 
plamiing time, evaluation at the end of a day, 
rUytlutiics, otCo)» Ve place heavy emphasis upon 
the importance of tlio natural social context for 
children* s cognicive development. Ve believe 
that children uill develop the ability to coor- 
dinate their thinking b>* coordinating different 
points of vicn^? (an by failing to coordinate different 
points of viev), 

3 ^ Use commercial kit of materials. 

Itx contrast with Lavatclli's use of a commercial 
package, \ve usq household junk and other free or 
inexpensive materials for the bulk of our prof^ram^ 
Although ive find such commercial materials as 
puzzles , blocks , and transportation toys useful , 
we feel that any kit limits \vhafc a child can learn. 

Principles of Teaching 

1* Sequence the content by follo'^vin^ the dev e lopmental 
s equenc e ^ 

Lavatelli notes that hex* program '*is planned :vith 
developmental sequence in mind (l970b , p« 5) ♦ " She 
outlines "logical proceSv'ses as they appear develop- 
mentally in early childhood in each of three areas-- 
Classif ica tion, Space, and Number and Seriation 
(1970a, p. kk),'' 

Piaget has shown that children do generally master 
the tasks in the order Lavatelli gives {though ve 
vouid quari^el vith minor points in her description 
of the sequences) : However, the existence of a 
developmental sequence on the tasks does not imply 
a sequence of instructiono In seriation, for example 
tJ^e fact that children show a Stage II in -which they 
depend on the figurative **good form** does not in the 
least imply that one should teach children to depend 
on figurative matex^ials . 

2. Direct the child' s actions^ 

Despite Lavatelli^ s insistence on the importance of 
self-activity for the chlld^s development of logic, 
and despite her statement that *'The teacher must have 
confidence in the child *s ability to learn on hia oivn 
(l970a, po ^8)," she has the teacher direct the child 
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actions* For e^cample, in a claaaif ication activity, 
Lavatelli*» teacher tells the child to ''take the two 
rings and put then) on the table so that the green 
square is not inside either ring. • • oNov, I'd like 
you to pick up one of the rings and place it so that 
the green square is inside the ring (l970b, po 30)o'' 
Throughout the lessons 9 we find the initiative rest- 
ing solely vith the teacher. 

External direction of a child's action prevents the 
spontaneous mental action which Piaget finds in child- 
initiated actions. Lavatelli sesms to think that by 
putting the child through physical actions, the mental 
actions will automatically follow. We see her activi- 
ties as primarily physical action without mental 
action. In our curriculum, the teacher does not direct 
the child* s actions, but, instead , does everything she 
can think of to encourage the child's initiative « 

3o Get the child to pive the correct answero 

Ve find Lavatelli* s teacher most unaccepting of the 
preoperational child's "wrong" answers*, Despite Lava- 
telli 's insistence that . the teacher should "not cor- 
rect wrong answers (l970b, pp. 2, 23)," it seems to 
us that this is precisely what she does* Verbal and 
nonverbal procedures for what to do when a child says 
or does the wrong thing are carefully outlined with 
the objective of getting the child to correct himselfo 
Lavatelli recommends a variety of verbal methodSp She 
suggests asking the child leading questions} for ex- 
ample, if a child chooses a figure other than the 
green square in the classification task, the teacher 
should ask, "is that a green square?" with emphasis on 
the word for the property the child has missed (l970b, 
po 30). Lavatelli suggests having the child repeat 
after the teacher} for example, in a classification 
activity, the teacher says, "Show me a red beade Goodo 
Now tell me what it iso Say, 'it's a red bead^' (l970b, 
Po 10)." In other instances, Lavatelli says the 
teacher should give the child a verbal rule} for ex- 
ample, in a number, measurement and space activity, 
th« teacher is told to "Alternately add and take away 
(from a group of cubes) 1 repeat a verbal formula each 
time, 'Adding makes things have more; taking ono wiy 
makes things have less' {l970b, po 44) o" Throughout, 
Lavatelli 's teacher is exhortad to "remind the child 
o . c "recall for him. . ♦ ," and to "call atten- 
tion to 0 . • • ' 

In addition to these less direct verbal communications 
to the child that he i.<j wrong, Lavatelli also recom- 
mends more direct demonstrations of actions she wants 
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the child to perform* For examplo, in a classifi- 
cation ta:ik| she has children make as many different 
pairs as thoy can with threo types of cars* If the 
chiliren do not use a system of starting *with one 
car and combining that car with itself and then with 
the other two, then starting with the next car, etCo, 
she has the teacher "»say, Would it help if we used a 
system like this?* and proceed to demonstrate the 
foregoing system (l970b, p. 35) 

Anofchet' j-5iiriral nethod Lavatelli uses to help children 
get the right answer is to provide figurative materials • 
For example , she recommends teaching classification 
by having children arrange pictures of objects of two 
colors and two sizes into a 2 X 2 matrix ^ She also 
recommends figurative demonstr^ations o For example, if 
a child does not conserve, she suggests that the teacher 
"Try gradual transformation of the visual correspondence 
(l9T0b, po 40) 

Lavatelli also has her teacher give other action strate- 
gies to child r en • For example , in a liquid ronserva tion 
activity, tho teacher has "the chlloren check by poui*- 
ing (1970b, p, ^7)" to see if there i.'5 lis much to drink 
in two 4-oz. containers as in one 8-oz» containcro 

In short, we find Lavatelli' s teacher appears much like 
a Distar teacher. This lack of acceptance of the child's 
pr ioi^ • i"?.^; Lonal thinking runs strongly counter to our 
belief that thij teacher should respect the child* s 
thinking and not try to force him to conform to adult 
logic. Such an effort is futile and harmful from our 
point of view because if we want him to reach formal 
operations, the child must go through many stages of 
being wrong. 

k . Reinforce the right answer^ 

The Lavatelli teacher reinforces correct answers. 

In our curriculum, social reinforcement of the child's 
correc t logic and language is considered undesirable 
because our aim is not to produce correct answers. 
Furthermore, reinforcement is unnecessary because when 
correct logic is constx-^uc ted , it Is a permanent acqui- 
sition anyway. 

Role of the Teacher 

1. Problem'" maker (l970a, po 102) 

The Lavatelli teacher gives problems for children to 
solve • 

In our curriculum, in contrast, the teacher creates 
an environment which encourages children to create 
their own problems. 
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2 • Direotor of child's aotjong 

The Lavatelli teacher directs children's actiono. 

In our curriculum, in contrast, the teacher encouz'ages 
the child^s initiative and spontaneous actions. 

3 • Modeller of logical thought and correct lan^ua^e 

The Lavatelli teacher models the correct responses o 

In our curriculum, such modelling is considered futil© 
and harmful because the child must go through tnanj*' 
stages of being wrong aad mu-iit construct his ovn logic 
and language. 

^» Re inf orcer 

See Teaching Principle kf above. 

VEIKART, ROGERS, ADCOCK, AND MCCLELLAND* S PROGRAM 

Interpretation of P ia^et/ s Theory 

A. Phy s i c a L Kn o^tf 1 e d t^e 

The Velkart group fails to inake the basic distinction 
Piaget made between physical knowledge? and logico- 
mathematical knowledge. See our comments on Lavatelli^ s 
failure to make this distinction, po 3, above. 

Be Re pr e se n t a t ion 

The Veikart group's total curriculum emphasis on repre- 
sentational ability Is a focus on one small part of the 
child's developing intelligence. Piaget' s concerai in 
the development of logico-^mathematica I aspects of intel- 
ligence is reflective abstraction, not representation« 

The Veikart group not only overemphasized a small part 
of Piaget' s theory but also confused Piaget ' s develop- 
mental stages with levels of representation. In Tlxe 
Copnitively Oriented Ourriculum (Veikart, et al, 197l), 
development from the sensory-motor to preoperational 
level is linked to the indexj development to concrete 
operations is linked vith the ayinbolj and development 
to formal operations is linked with the sign (pp^ 5> 35 )• 
They reduced davalopitient to mare learning to manipulate 
words and mental images, and say, "The ultimate level in 
Piaget' s outline of levels of repri^senta tion is the sign 
level t or representation through (written) words (p^ 5;'^ 
« « « fl and ^'a certain level of mental representation 
has to be reached in order to accumulate the fund of 
'mental pictures' -which serve as the initial referents 
for the development of language (po 6)<," 
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In Piagot's theory, ni^ithor the symbol nor the sign 
is particularly important to tho child's attilninont of 
concreto or formal operations • Actually, the symbol 
and sieu both appear at about tJie age of 18-24 months 
and develop to^e ther o Mox^eover , aocordin(j to Pia^je t ' s 
theory^ tlixrxking cannot be reducod to the manipulation 
of mental dmut^es or Avords. 

The focus on representation leads the Veikart group to 
the completely un-Piage tian definition of " ope rat ions 
as "representational acts (p. h) Moreover, they talk 
about 'levels of operation (p. 35)' or '^modas of opera- 
tion (p. 89)" as being motoric and verbal. They say. 
The child usually operates on the motoric level before 
he opera tes on t]io verbal level (p» 89 ) • " 

^ • Lo/^lc^o«;Ma t homatic al ^Kno\tf ledge 

The Veikart group overlooked the central meaning of 
Piaget's description of the development of 1.: 1 Hfiaif ica tion 
and seriation abilities. Piajet emphasizes the child's 
active mental coordinations which indicate the existence 
of a general cognitive structure. In contrast, the 
Weikart group views classification and seriation in the 
follo-ving vaysi 

Cl aa ai f ic at ion t They viev classification as sorting 
behavior that progresses from "relational" to "descrip- 
tive" and "generic". For Piaget, on the other hand j the 
heart of classification is the coordination of intension 
and extension. 

Se r la t i on i They vlev seriation as ordering behavior 
XT#e. , spatially arranging objects) that progresses from 
the ability to order three objects to four, five, six, 
. o • ten objects. For Piaget, on the other hand , the 
heart of aariation is the deductive coordination of rela- 
tions, Including relative dlfferenceso 

D# Spatio-Temporal Knoivled/se 

The Veikart group overlooked the essence of Piaget* s 
theory and i*educed spatio-temporal relations to body 
awareness and -words such as "around/through" and "first/ 
last." For Piaget, the essence of spatio-temporal 
knowledge la the grouping of spatial and temporal opera- 
tions. 



In short, the Veikart grouf/s theory of development is not 
Piaget* s, and the only thing we recognize is Piaget' s vocabLi- 
laryo 



II. ConcQPtuallasQtion of Curriculum Ob j actlv tia 

A. pe^veloptaont of Ropresenfcational Ability 

A» a result of ^h^lr theory (not Plasot^ b) that opera- 
tions are "representational acta (p, k) , *' Voikarfc a 
* group put an InordLnate anount of of fort into getting 

cUAldren to do thinf?s at the Index lovol and then at 
the syinbol levol^ and to understand a long list of 
vords such as "in,-^out" and "f irs t/nux t/last" (pp. 93- 
ihy) . Ve have nothing against encouraging children's 
developmont of representational abLllty, but the pre- 
occupation vlth vords in this curriculum does seom to 
b© at the oxpna.-^e of operative thinking. 

B • Developm ent of CI a s si flea t io n i 1 i t y 

For the Weikart group the objective in classification 
is to get cliildren to progcnjss from "relational** sort- 
ing to "descriptive" and then "generic" sorting (pp^ 7f 
9'f-105)# This Infcorpretatlon is based on Sigel's 
(1970) work, rather than Piaget'e, For Piagetf vhat is 
important in classification is the coordination of 
Intension and extension. Fur thermoco , whatever inten- 
sive property the child chooses iS; correct, and there 
is no davelo^nental difference between "descriptive" 
and "generic * sorti^lg. 

C. Developme n t of Seriation Ability 

For the Veikrirt group the objective In seriation is to 
get children to order four siaos, four quantities, and 
three qualities (pp. 7$ 106-118)» For Piag«t, on the 
other hand, the ability to order objects is beside the 
point, particularly when sizes and a figurative "good 
foi^ffl" are involved. The important activity for the 
child is to introduce relationships (e.g«, differences 
and similarities and relations) between objects and 
deductively coordinate these relationships, including 
that of relative differences. 

D. ve 1 o;pme n t „o f Sp a t i a ^l _ Re a s ojning 

For the Veikart groujj, spatial reasoning is reduced to 
spatial relationships, and the ob jec tlves are a) body 
awareness, b) words related to positions (e.g., "on.'^off"), 
and c) words related to directions (e.g*! "up/down") 
(pPo 7f 119-13^) ♦ These objectives seem nv> different 
from those found in a traditional child-development cur- 



*Eivery "conceptual focus" in this curriculum is repeated, onco 
at fehe Index level and again at the symbol level. Plage t would have 
particular difficulty in figuring out what is meant by classifying 
and seriating at the index level (pp. 95 • 99 1 10^*, 10?, 112-113, 
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riculum. For Pla{jet, In contrasti the tmpoctant 
dovolopmont during tiny pr*iopora tional period is the 
structuring; of apace at the representational level 
which Ifjads to the "grouping'^ of spatial oporationso 

E • Devel o pnient of Tomporal Raasonln^ 

Tho Vcjlka.rfc fjroup reduced temporal reasoning to temporal 
relationships f and tho objectives are ivorda relnted to 
a) tho ''bogluninij and end of l-tno Intervals," b) the 
''ordering of evonfcs," amJ c) ''different lengths of time 
vithin time porlods'' (pp« 7$ 135-1^^5). For Piagot, in 
centra's t , th« iinpcr tfvnt d a volopmont d iring the preoper- 
ational period is the sti'uctorins of time aiid the "group- 
ing*^ of temporal operations. 

In short, tho Voikax't group' a conceptualization of objectives 
is not relutr»d to Plajet^ s theory in any vay except for the 
headings "classification^ " ''seriatioa, " "spnbial relations , '' 
and "temporal relations • ' We have nothing against many of 
their currlculun goals e^acBpt for the claim that the goals 
were derived from Piaget*s theory. 

III. Methods of Toachinj-? 



A« Gene rjil Approach 

The traditional child-dovelopmont approach is ^advocatedt 
including sociodramatic play, field trips, stories, art, 
blocks, puz.2les, and rhytliin activities, 

S • Principlog, o f _Teaohinjg; 

Ve gleaned the follcwin^ five pi'*inciples of ceachlng from 
The C o^ltively Oriented ,Cu r r 1 c u 1 urn >. 

1 • Int egra be ^ . " lev^ejLs^of^^ yi th "levels of^ 

opo ra tion 

This statement makes no sense from the point of vi^^w 
of Piaget's theory, but wo will try to interpret it 
anyway. By "levels of representation," the Veikart 
group seems to mean thinking in images , or -words* In 
tnnns of wha-*; the teacher dDes in the classroomi the 
integration seems to say merely that the teacher has 
the children move and talk, vhlle she talks, with 
tho goal of learning a specific concepts Ve cannot 
see how this principle helps the teacher in any way. 
In fact, if we were teachers trying to implement this 
curriculum, we honestly would not know what to do 
with the triangle in Figure 2 (p. l4). (it seems to 
us that this principle is simply used to justify 
activities with children which are actually arbitrarily 
selected • ) 
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geq uo, r || oe vhat fcho ^child ,,X\^^<>, ,lea rn f _ 

Seo Pt 5 for our ooiomonks on this principle* 

fooua on only one ^conoppt. ,a,t^a, Imo An_Qni: .fllyen 
fioAlvit^-^ 

Tho Veikart group saysi "in any given activity the 
teacher deals vlth only pn^i concept at a dime. If 
she sees the activity a? a good way of working 
toward other conceptSf she uses It again at another 
time and emphasizes a different goal rather than 
Oram every possible goal into a single activity (p» 
15)." 

In this regard 9 tliey also describe three stages a 
teacher goes through In learning to apply this 
principle. During tho first stage of 'learning tho 
conceptual framework and terminology » « « • she Is 
primarily concerned with whether or not a particular 
activity fits tho stated goals* • • «She discovers, 
for example I that feeding classrootn potSf a trodl- 
tlonal preschool ohoroi involves elements of temporal 
relations (time Intervalsi time sequences, duration 
of time I eto»)» « » 

"This gradual recognition of the conceptual framework 
.of the curriculum In fbmiliar octivltles leads to 
the second stage, where the teacher attaches all 
ponsible cognitive elements of tho curriculum to the 
particular octlvity in use* For example, if tho 
activity is baking a cake, the teacher would recog« 
nlze that this Involves temporal relations* • 
serlation« • •! classification* * «} and spatial 
relations* * • * Gradually, the teacher begins to 
see that this method is too complicated for teaching 
concepts to young children who need spocial assls- 
tance*" 

"With this realization the teacher begins to operate 
«t the third stage* Now she selects spoclflc aoti« 
vltles that relate primarily to one specific ourrl«- 
culum goal* Other concepts may be, and Indeed ere, 
closely Involved, but the primary concept to be 
tau^t is kept as the main focus* Instead of ore 
activity employed to teach many cognitive components, 
many activities are developed to reach one cognitive 
goal (pp. 70-71)/' 

The teacher In our curriculum is muo'i more like the 
teacher at the second stage the Veikart group des- 
cribes* According to Plage t, learning is a much 
mossier process than assumed oy anyone trying to 
program it* Insisting on one predetermined goal at 
a time stifles children's curiosity and initiative 
and prevents them from learning* 
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gom b^rd thfi^ c^hi Id ^ i, t h 1 a nfi^ a m . 

Th'^ Voikarb group ussumos that th<^ preoperational 
child '•initially doos not respond to verbal dLroc- 
tlon^i.lfl 3I0U to respoad to quostionis and has u 
very limited vocabulary (p# 5^)«" Tney thus sug- 
gest "fltro*!^ lunguarto inpit tlod.to (the child's) 
expuriunoe (p# 5'+)# They further explain, "Through 
verbal stimulation, . tho child is expoaed to <^ vido 
variety of language pnttorns» Tbo teacher explains 
the child's actions, her personal actions, and social 
interactions that have gained the child's attention 
(p» 55)/* Tne Wolkart group also reoominends expan- 
sion and q'jestioning at the next stage of devulop- 
mont (p. 35)* 

Macooby and Zellner (1970) quote the Veikart program 
on language a3 follows 1 

"We ask the teachers to give the children practice 
in labels, and also (to) emphasize the relational 
words 'same as,' 'third,* and so oa« We find that 
th^sr teachers tend . to simplify their language too 
much--thoy' 11 say, *Get in line,' and >ve want them 
to sav, 'if everyone is q*jiet, then ve vill get in 
linot Ve ask the teachers to present choices ver- 
ballyi ' I'here are two vays we can go to the coat 
closets-straight across the room or around the table 
by the vail* Vnich way shall we go?' Ve aak them 
to avoid giving directions with body English. Ve 
tell the child what he's doing while he a doing it, 
and ask him to tell us what he's doing« Ve might 
even stop a child when he's halfway down a slide 
and ask him what he's doing* Then we tell him what 
he's done, and what he's going to do, and get him 
to produce these constructions before we move on to 
tiie next step (p« 46)*" 

The preoperational child described as so limited in 
language ability does not correspond to many of the 
preoperational children we knowp (Ve wonder whether 
the Veikart curriculum is designed for retarded 
ohildren») We would argue, however, against the use 
of verbal bombardment even for retarded children or 
children of poverty. Recent research by paycho- 
linguists (eoo, for example. Brown, 1973) does not 
support the idea that language devolopiaent occurs 
through exposure to language patterns or to a barrage 
of words. Although language development is still 
somewhat of a mystery, Carcden* s (l972) research sug- 
gests that verbal extension of the jLdeas expressed 
by a child m?iy be of more use than simpls expansion 



of h.la granunabioai syntax* Thai'^efore^ certainly 
do not objoct to the presenco of rich language in 
the preschool cla333:*oom. Vflaat wo do object to is 
language ^vhioh ia unaoceaaary for nn3aningful com- 
munication (such as telling tht> child whc^t ho x.m 
doing), lau^juage that Lnl'.er i^upts the child's 
thinking (such as stoppinij the child when he ia 
hallVay down the slide to a 9k him to tell the teacher 
wliat hcj it? doing), and laii^juaijo which prevents the 
child from pursuing his own problems (such a» the 
activities dascribed in the Veikart fjiJid-a), 

5 • Ra^inCqr JJ3 __oon.cept s, 

Throughout the book by the Veikart group, the ivord 
'*relnf orce appears ov^er and over. Ve have already 
noted (on p. 7) In connection with our discussion of 
the Lavatelli program that the notion of uslns .cein« 
forcement for promoting learnintj and development 
reflects a psychology which is foreign to Plaget^s 
theory. 

Po ints f 1 1 qsojjlil^^ AS^-*i?J^*iL*l** 

In spite of the above principles of teaching vhlch ^jo 
strongly conn;;€r to Pia^ot^s theory* wo found in Tll!§L 
_COi?n itively .Orlen^.:od Curriculum several passages that 
seemed to be to so^ntj extent in harmony with Piaget's views i 

1 « Educa tion ^mu^s t b^e^ ^a^cjbive^ji^ 

Weikart s^^ya, '* • . .children must be aa fclve 

participants in learning and must have the opportunity 
to test both incorireot and correct answers through a 
multiplicity of experiences within a highly varied 
environment (p. IX) 

Our only quarrel with this statement is that children 
should not bo consid'ared participants In learnlngo'* 
Rather, they are the learners, and do not merely 
participate in learning* 

2 . The jro^le ^o.f .A^-'^^^^^.^^^- ^ia o ve r\^a_^_ed _ in. j noa t ^edjuog^i^ 
p rogram s 

The Weiknrt r;roMp says that " • o . lanj^aatSe is not 
taught dirnrvly 53)'^. • . .and '*Langn age cannot 

be depended i;,.'on to teacph a concept, (p^ 5'<^)o'' 

Despite this cJJ.5cTalmor , it soorAS to that tlie 
Veikart prOfrrv^iij aoas overensphasize words, both in 
' its specific objectives and in its teaching methods;. 
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3. One should not teach for the right answer * 
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The Weikart group says, "Perhaps the most damaging 
is the convergent question, for which there is 
only one right answer. The message seems to be, 
'Miss that answer and you are really dumb' (pp 55-56)*" 

Despite this disclaimer, Weikart' s group insists 
on teaching for one predetermined goal at a time, 
and the word "reinforce" appears frequently through- 
out the book. With a long list of specific goals 
such as "same/not the same," "big/little," "on/off," 
and "start/stop," it is hard to see how a child can 
be encouraged to produce many different correct 
answers . 

4. One cannot specify the details of a curriculum for 
all children or all teachers . 

The X^Je^kart group says that ". . .teachers must 
actively participate in constructing the specific 
expressipn of the curriculum for their own classroom 
and group of children (p. ). . . , Rejected com- 
pletely is the utilization of curriculum 'scripts' 
of what, to think, what to say, and how to put a 
particular goal into operation (p, 70)." 

IV. Concluding; Remarks 

Weikart, in the introduction to his curriculum, acknowledges 
that he "alters some of the (Piagetian) terms such as 'oper- 
ations' (p. IX)." He implies that he finds the theory inade- 
quate to "do the job" in "a practical classroom program." 
Therefore, he argues that theory "may be altered to meet 
differing situations when it seems advisable," even though 
he admits that "This approach to theory leads into trouble 
very easily, because it permits a flexibility which may cir- 
cumvent the theory." Weikart concludes that "while there is 
a growing congregation of 'high church' Piagetians in pre- 
school education, I would classify this curriculum as the 
product of ^ store front' Piagetian theory utilization." 

If Piaget's theory must be altered to fit the developmental 
needs of children in real life, something must be seriously 
wrong With the theory. We feel, however, that the problem 
lies in the inadequate assimilation of Piaget's theory by 
the Weikart group, and that their distortion of Piaget's 
theory leaves it unrecognizable. Their theory should be 
labelled just that: theory . Piaget should not be blamed 
for it. 

From our point of view, the salvation of the Weikart program 
is that they don' t derive all their practice from their theory. 
Because their theory doesn't provide any rationale for includ- 
ing or not including field trips, blocks, art, puzzles, rhy- 
thm activities, they retain much of what we find good in the 
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cliilcl d'^volopmnit prograiris. It seems to js tJi«t In 
^Pplyi^^i! ^"stor^e front" version of their (not Piaget's) 
theory^ they como closer to the application of a "high 
church" version o? Pira^ret's theory. 



Vm Epilo^irue 

It seeiiis to us that the first considerations in deriving 
curricul^ini *r»>als froM Piaget's theory must bo the follovinci 

A* Short-term cojiiitive goala must be set in the context 
of loufi^-terin c^>^^^^f i»c!«f formal opera fclona, 

B« For Placet, tho ffual of education is the devolopmenb 
of t\m entire personality, including moral and social 
development. Although the Veikart group states that 
rnoat observers to well-run Cognltlvely Oriented Curriculai 
classroom.-g say that the children's emotional and social 
needs are being met (p. x), moral and social devolop.nen^ 
are not fu3i:;ertyd by merely ai^rj e^t In^ children's emotional 
and social need-j» The short-terms goals in this realm 
must also be sot in the context of long-term goals. For 
Piaget, tJie goal of education is nob/iing less txian tie 
developm^jnt of the truly autonomous personality able to 
live in hanaoay -with other personalities. 
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